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EDITORIAL 


HOW CAN the future biographer of T. E. Lawrence be expected to know 
of the great mass of reminiscences and anecdotes now scattered through- 
out the correspondence columns of the national press, following reviews 
of Richard Aldington’s recent book? He will get to it in the end, 
perhaps, via the Times index and the reviews themselves, but what a 
busy month he must then spend at Colindale searching for his material 
through the other un-indexed files. Clearly there is a need for a compre- 
hensive index to the contents, other than news, of our national newspapers. 
Significant news reports, which are necessarily arranged chronologically, 
can usually be traced—in spite of its own rather cumbersome index—via 
Keesings, and larger libraries will again have recourse to the Times index. 
What is needed now is something far wider than the “ index to important 
articles in newspapers and periodicals” called for by the 1950 Unesco 
conference, and we offer the suggestion, for what it is worth, to Keesings 
themselves as one of a number of organizations which appear to have the 
resources necessary for such an undertaking. 

Although Verner Clapp’s ideal of a comprehensive service covering 
books, periodicals and other publications may indeed be impractical, as 
argued by Mr. Staveley in his most stimulating book on these and many 
other related problems*, yet it does seem possible that the field could be 
broken up into not too many smaller plots, each capable of being worked 
separately with at least worthwhile results. We have referred already to 
newspapers; other periodicals are covered by a number of indexes, both 
special and general, including the L.A. Subject Index to Periodicals. But 
it is apparently assumed that the contents of books can be adequately 
displayed by the cataloguer. This may be true of the monograph or the 
book on a severely restricted subject, but a reading of that interesting 
piece of reporting by Julian Huxley, From an antique land, has reminded 
us once again of the total inadequacy of present indexing and cataloguing 
services in dealing with books of a discursive nature. 

Some of the material in Professor Huxley’s book has appeared in 
the form of articles in a number of periodicals, and some of these 
articles—those appearing in the Geographical Magazine and History 
To-day—are presumably represented by entries in the Subject Index to 
Periodicals. Some of the material on Byblos and Palmyra, therefore, will 
by this merest chance be brought to the notice of the student or librarian 
following accustomed lines of enquiry. Other articles had the misfortune 
to be published in periodicals not covered by the Subject index, and the 
vast bulk of the material has of course never appeared at all in periodical 
form. Though no whit less interesting in itself, it will receive no such 
treatment as the chapters on Byblos and Palmyra, and it’ is highly 
improbable that any library will accord it a separate catalogue entry. The 
B.N.B., at all events, is content with the single entry 915.[1]. 

Following this line of thought, we examined the book a little more 

*Notes on modern bibliography, 1954. L.A,, 10s. (7s, 6d. to members). 
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closely and found passages on the following subjects to which a student 
might well be glad to have his attention drawn :— 

The Venus and Adonis legend. 

The evolution of alphabets. 

Origins of civilization. 

The Druzes. 

Dancing Dervishes. 

The murex purple die industry. 

Pyramids—and pyramidology. 

It is not suggested that in all, or indeed in many, of these passages 
Professor Huxley adds materially to the sum of human knowledge. Most 
of the information contained in them can be found elsewhere and he 
acknowledges many debts, including a considerable one to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. But. we well know that even the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica can fail us in our hour of need, and other alternative sources 
will not always be available when required. Furthermore, Professor 
Huxley is a man whose views on such matters as the evolution of alphabets 
and the origins of civilization cannot fail to be of interest to those who 
come after. 

Analytical cataloguing, like union cataloguing and indeed cataloguing 
of any sort, sounds all very well in theory but it falls far short of our 
needs in practice. Too great reliance on the classification scheme to 
reveal material in books on related or more general subjects results, 
even in a small library, in much of that material being overlooked. It 
is rather unreasonable to expect the reader interested in Dancing Dervishes 
to search through all the books on the Middle East for his references. 
It is quite unreasonable to expect him to guess which of the books at 
present on loan might contain suitable material and therefore be worth 
reserving. It is no less unreasonable to expect an overworked staff to 
carry out the extensive examination of returned books which would be 
required to produce it, and the library catalogue which contained an 
added entry for the two pages on Dancing Dervishes in Professor Huxley’s 
book—and others on a similar scale—would very soon outgrow the library 
which fed it. Ideally, as Mr. Staveley says, “‘a classification scheme 
must try to liberate as many as possible of the ideas contained in a book 
or document, regardless of the economics of normal catalogue-building,” 
but the economics of normal catalogue-building are ever in our minds, 

It is suggested, therefore, that there is room for yet another indexing 
service—a subject index to new books, which would reveal that Fact, 
fake or fable? by Rupert Furneaux discusses, among other problems, 
the authenticity of the Kensington Rune Stone and the site of Golgotha, 
and that A. W. Boyd’s A country parish contains the full text, with many 
photographs, of a Mummers’ Play. It is impossible to determine how 
far such indexing could usefully be extended. An examination of recent 
issues of the BNB suggests that some 40 to 50 books are published each 
week of a sufficiently discursive nature to justify indexing, and this 
includes all the biography and most travel and topography, for there is 
no knowing what such books will reveal. 

Discursive books within a particular subject field present a separate 
problem which must also be faced one day. The task is by no means 
an impossible one. The BNB, Subject index to periodicals and Fiction 
index suggest three possible approaches. Half a dozen enthusiastic souls, 
each working in one of the “ provincial British Museums,” could do all 
that is needed. The snag lies in the fact that four or five hundred equally 
enthusiastic librarians would be needed to support and make use of their 
efforts. 
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EIN KLEINER NACHTMAHR 
A SMALL SEARCHjFOR GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by FRANK ATKINSON, Hampstead P.L. 


EXAMINER. ... carelessness and lack of attention to detail. Candidates 
exhibit confused and hazy notions of the fundamentals of German 
bibliography. 

STUDENT. How true! We’re like sheep lost in this teutonic tangle. And 
there’s no excuse—sheep we may be, but why should we be lost? Our 
elders and textbook-writers will guide us. O Shepherds, speak! 

ESDAILE-STOKEsS (1). The first twenty years of the sixteenth century are 
dealt with in the first section of Part If of Proctor’s Index and in 
Panzer’s Annales. 

STUDENT. Ah yes—Proctor and Panzer. 

ESDAILE-STOKES (2). Books in the German language up to 1526 were also 
described in PANZER (Georg Wolfgang F.) Annan aer altern deutschen 
Literatur ...and for the sixteenth [century] by WELLER (E£.0.) Keper- 
torium typographicum, 1864. The fair catalogues, and the universal 
bibliographies such as Gesner and Georgi, carry on the story... 

EXAMINER. Phrases are intended to have precise meanings... 

STUDENT. Gesner carries on the story of books in the German language? 

GESNER (3). In tribus linguis, Latina, Graeca et Hebraica.. 

STUDENT. Only in Latin, Greek and Hebrew? But... 

ESDAILE-STOKES (4).. . . but we reach firm ground again in the eighteenth 
century with HEINsius (Wilhelm) Allgemeines Biicher-Lexikon ... and 
Kayser (Christian G,) Index locupletissimus;  vollstandiges 
Biicherlexikon ... 

FREER (5). Vollsténdiges Biicher-Lexikon ... 

EsDAILE-STOKES. Index locupletissimus; vollstdéndiges Biicherlexikon ... 

WINCHELL (6). Vollstandiges Biicher-Lexikon .. . 

STUDENT. Mr. Collison? 

COLLISON (7). No comment. 

STUDENT. Well, never mind... 

EsDAILE-STOKES (8) ... which began with six volumes covering 1750- 
1832 .. . and continued with five-yearly volumes... 

FREER (9)... each section of about 2 volumes covers about 3—6 years... 

STUDENT. This is a little confusing... 

ESDAILE-STOKES (10). The student must do everything he possibly can 
to enable him to handle the books themselves. 

STUDENT. Yes, indeed. 

ESDAILE-STOKES (11). HunricHs (J. C.) Hinrichs Halbjahrs-Katalog, 
which, beginning in 1797, appeared in two slim volumes, one of authors, 
one of subjects. After 1916, it changed to the Halbjahrsverzeichnis 
der Neuerscheinungen des deutschen Buchhandels .. . 

FREER (12). ... it was superseded by Halbjahrsverzeichnis der im 
deutschen Buchhandel erschienenen Biicher.. . 

STUDENT. How would you put it, Miss Winchell? 

WINCHELL (13). Halbjahrsverzeichnis der Neuerscheinungen des deuts- 
chen Buchhandels. Title varies. Until 1915 it was Hinrichs’ Halbjahrs- 
Katalog. 

STUDENT. Neatly put, ma’am. Title varies—and so does the date appar- 
ently. What do you say, Mr. Collison? 1915? 1916? 1917? 

COLLISON (14). No comment. 

EsDAILE-STOKES (15). The DEUTSCHE NATIONALBIBLIOGRAPHIE Was SUS- 
pended in 1945. At the present time the material is being covered in 
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two separate publications, one for Western Germany and one (or the 
Russian Zone. 

STUDENT. Would you care to name these? 

ESDAILE-STOKES (16). ‘lites are given as briefy as is consisteni with 
ciearly identifying them. 

STUDENT. I beg your pardon. It was silly of me to ask. 

WALFORD (17). A very acceptable account of German bibliography is to 
be found in the Stetchert-Hafner Book News, March, 1952. 

STUDENT. Thank you so much. No entry in the London Union List of 
Periodicals tor tnis publication, but no doubt the Library Association 
Library... 

Henrik Jones (18). Yes, yes, the L.A. Library has Stechert-Hafner Book 
News—since 1954. 

STUDENT. Oh dear, and the March, 1952, issue failed to reach the West- 
minster Reference Librar 

WALFORD (19). Full use should be made of the excellent Library Science 

' Abstracts. 

STUDENT. Well now... 

ABSTRACTOR FMJ (20), Since 1945 the Jahresverzeichnis des Deutschen 
Schrifttums continues the Halbjahrsverzeichnis der Neuerscheinungen 
des Buchhandels . . . Supplementing the above are the Deutsche Musik- 
bibliographie, the Jahresverzeichnis der Deutchen Musikalien und 
Musikschriften, the quinquennial Handbuch der Musik-literatur, the 
Bibliographie der Kunstbldtter, and the ... 

STUDENT. [he frequency of some isn’t clear from the titles, could you 
please... 

ABSTRACTOR FMJ (21). All these bibliographies are described in great 
detail in the article “ Die zentralen Arbeiten der Deutschen Biicherei ” 
in Bibliothekar, January, 1952. 

STUDENT. But I can’t read German... 

EXAMINER. . .. confused and hazy notions of the fundamentals of .. . 

STUDENT. Baa, baa, baa. 

REFERENCES. 
1. Esdaile, Arundell. A student's manual of bibliography; revised by 
Roy Stokes. 1954. p. 328. 
2. op. cit. pp. 328-329. 
3. Gesner, Conrad. Bibliotheca universalis ... 1545. t.p. 
4. op. cit. p. 329. 
5. Freer, Percy. Bibliography and modern book production. 1954. p. 87 
6. Winchell, Constance M. Guide to reference books. 7th ed. 1951. p.33. 
7. Collison, Robert L. Bibliographies: subject and national. 1951. 
8. op. cit. p. 329. 
9. op. cit. p. 87. 
10. op. cit. p. 284. 
11. op. cit. p. 329. 
12. op. cit. p. 87. 
13. op. cit. pp. 33-34. 
14. op.cit. 
15. op.cit. p. 330. 
16. op. cit. p. 284. 
17. Walford, A. J. The Final Examination. Part I. Bibliography and 
book selection. 1954. p. 25. 

18. Word of mouth. 

19. Walford, A. J. The A.A.L. guides to professional examinations. 
Vol. J. Final Examination. 1952. p. 31. 

20. Library Science Abstracts. 1952. Abstract No. 1741. 

21. Ditto. - 
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REVALUATIONS IX By Thomas Clearwater. 
OUR LIBRARY SCHOOLS. 


DURING 1954, the subject of our library schools was discussed with more 
than usual vigour at conferences and in the journals. We are sure that 
this renewed and widespread interest in the present status and future 
development of the library schools is some evidence that serious problems 
are arising and there is by no means agreement on either the exact nature 
of the problems or their possible solutions. In some sectors of the pro- 
fession there is a good deal of feeling and even a little thought about the 
schoo!s, but it is unfortunate that the opinions so formed rarely have a 
wider immediate audience than that to be found at the nearest saloon 
bar after a meeting, the cloakroom at Chaucer House and similar milieux 
suitable for the exchange of confidences. From the more recent pro- 
nouncements on the subject from such interested parties as R. C. Benge 
(LAA.R. Nov., 1954), W. B. Paton (L.A. Conference Proceedings, 1954 
and L.A.R. Dec., 1954) and R. Stokes (L.A.R. Jan, 1954), one gains little 
of the feeling of those just as intimately concerned with the schools—the 
students and the chief librarians who employ them. For we think that it 
is from these two sources that much criticism arises—criticism that in 
many cases is not clearly stated in the pages of the professional press. 
We should remember that these two groups are in effect primary and 
secondary consumers of the services of the schools, 

In his conference paper, Mr. Paton very properly reminds us’ that 
the Library Association brought about the initial establishment of the 
schools in 1946 and goes on to say that “ development has rested largely 
with the individual authorities responsible for the running of the schools, 
the function of the Association being limited to one of benevolent interest 
in the background.” This is certainly not untrue, but it is also a rather 
incomplete analysis of the situation. It is true that it is the Library 
Association which displays benevolent interest, for the Library Associa- 
tion, rightly or wrongly, does not regard itself as a teaching, but as an 
examining body. But clearly more than benevolent interest is needed to 
ensure the well-being of the schools, particularly when the local education 
authorities responsible for the schools look to librarians for guidance and 
assistance. What these authorities need is generally speaking provided by 
the profession—heads of schools, librarians willing to serve on advisory 
bodies and librarians willing to persuade their councils and governing 
bodies that their employees should be given leave of absence to attend 
courses and, of course, librarians to lecture. To some extent, therefore, 
the individual members thus provide what benevolent interest cannot 
and in so doing demonstrate that the library schools are largely run by us 
and for us. 

Perhaps this sounds so obvious as to be a waste of the time taken to 
write and read it. But is is necessary to stress that ours is a direct respon- 
sibility. The library schools cannot be allowed either to become mere 
appendages of our professional education and life or to lose the broad 
support of librarians. Local education authorities are still, so to speak, 
the managers and owners, and it is certain that were the profession to 
consider that the schools were developing in the wrong way and had lost 
prestige, these authorities might well reconsider their usefulness. 

We agree with Mr. Paton “ that fewer, and larger, and more conve- 
niently located schools are desirable ” and would like also to draw atten- 
tion to an essay (now in the Library at Chaucer House) by our inde- 
fatigab'e contemporary “J.F.W.B.” entitled “ Desiderata for a central 
library school ” (1950) which goes a long way further. Mr. Paton thinks 
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that this proposal would offer “ greater opportunity for the sponsoring of 
research projects, field work and schemes of original study.” Probably it 
would offer such opportunities, but whether or not they are taken depends 
upon the solution of one of the greatest problems in the administration 
of the schools—the recruitment of staff adequate in quality and jp 
numbers. The “recent attempt .. . made to formulate desirable stand- 
ards in respect [of the schools’) staffing . . . ” noted by Mr. Paton is, to 
put it mildly, overdue. 

It would seem that one of the more usual means of estimating the 
genera! standing and prestige of the schools is by an assessment of the 
standing of their staffs. This may be unfair and illogical, but the same 
sort of judgment is often given to a library. It is by its chief that we 
tend to judge it, rarely by the opinions of its users. There are thus 
libraries enjoying esteem based upon the achievements of chiefs long 
since superannuated—achievements sometimes not equalled by their suc- 
cessors. It is, perhaps, as hard to get a bad name as it is a good name, 
but our library schools have no such history to equip them 
with either. An accepted place in our professional education they cer- 
tainly have, but the remark “ The head of such and such a school—who 
is he, where does he come from and what has he done?” if rarely heard 
(and it is heard) is seldom far from the lips of some of our schoo's’ 
critics. 

This is but one aspect of the needless division between those who do 
and those who teach, a division between the practitioners and the 
preachers. A further, and to us more disquieting, conflict is that between 
those who examine and those who teach. We are not here referring 
only to the occasional rumpuses between examiners and teachers which 
arise from varying interpretations of the syllabus and to the apparent 
conflicts between theory and practice, but to the difference of what we 
may perhaps call “calibre” between examiners and teachers as persons 
and as librarians. A great deal of the teaching at full-time schools and 
almost all the teaching at their part-time appendages and at the innumer- 
able technical co'leges throughout the country is done by what are 
quaintly cal'ed “ visiting lecturers.” A few of these are well-experienced 
librarians, but the majority are minor deputy librarians, branch librarians, 
cataloguers and the like. On the other hand, our examiners are in the 
main more experienced chief librarians and elder statesmen. We are well 
aware that both generalisations are qualified by exceptions and that 
eminence and experience are not the only qualities demanded of a lec- 
turer, but we think that it is still true to say that there is an unnecessary 
inequality between examiners and teachers. Were it not for the students, 
this might be excusable, but we feel that the student is One Down to 
begin with. We further believe that our most experienced and able 
librarians have a professional duty to pass on to younger librarians the 
judgements gained by that experience and ability. Scarce as good text- 
books are, we do not recommend their entry into this field of communi- 
cation. We shall hope instead that more of them will mount the lecturer's 
rostrum. 

We know that many full-time lecturers, particularly those who have 
held their posts since 1946 or 1947 are concerned at the lack of oppor- 
tunity for them to keep abreast of current practice. They are discovering 
that it cannot be done by close reading of the Occasional Papers of the 
University of Illinois Library School, the Journal of Documentation and 
the L.A.R. coupled with brief visits to libraries and chats to their erst- 
while colleagues. And what is worse, many of them, we are sure, are 
discovering that it is not easy to return to practice, that movement from 
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library school back to library is rare. Indeed, only Messrs. D. A. R. 
Kemp (of the London County Council School) and W. B. Paton (of the 
Scottish School) appear to have been successful in passing this hazard. 


| The wry comment at the end of Mr. Stokes’s article referred to above 
') begins to take on greater meaning and possibly greater poignancy—* It 


is to be hoped that, while some members of the staff will remain in order 
to preserve continuity, others will pass out into the profession again and 
so permit of other librarians to take their place.” Observe also the 
implication that the schools are not part of the profession. 

We have dealt with the staff of the schools at some length because 
we think that this is the central problem. The beginnings of a solution 
can only be found if greater attention is paid to requirements for these 
posts, not the least of which is real teaching ability. It is also regrettable 
that the virtual non-existence of full-time Finals students denies to many 
lecturers the opportunity of contact with more mature and critical minds. 

The need for greater cohesion between examiners and teaching insti- 
tutions and for greater interest by the profession at large is illustrated by 
the comparatively recent emergence of such bodies as the Moderating 
Committees and, in London, the Standing Committee for Education in 
Librarianship. It cannot be said, however, that these bodies have yet 
become effective or that they will become so until the profession becomes 
aware of their existence and potentialities. 


THE WELCOME WAGON 


A. D. MORTIMORE, St. Marylebone P.L. 


ALTHOUGH I HAVE no wish to join the ranks of those who say: “Oh, the 
Americans do so-and-so far better than we do” (indeed, the first article 
in my Librarians’ Creed has always been that America has little of value 
to teach us) I must admit that I was very impressed by a casual reference 
in an Illinois Library School paper, which has completely converted me 
to the American Approach to Librarianship. 

“ .. the letters were also given to all newcomers in the city who 
were visited by the welcome-wagon hostesses, who regularly present them 
with library registration cards.” (Marianna Andres: Practical Aspects of 
Photographic Charging. University of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Papers, No. 39. June 1954). 

Now, how many Welcome Wagon Hostesses have we in England? 
Not one! No library troubles to appoint someone to cover the stations, 
hotels, estate agencies and the many other places where newcomers may 
be expected to be found. At least one town provides an Information 
Bureau where new arrivals can find out all the amenities—cinemas, 
shopping centres, beauty spots, *bus termini, etc., and one might reason- 
ably expect that this would be an extension of the Public Library’s 
activities. But it is not, nor does it even contain information about the 
library services in the area! 

How are the mighty fallen, when our great English libraries, tradition- 
ally famous for their pretty assistants, cannot afford to give three or four 
of them a modest dress allowance and a small sports car each, and send 
them out to welcome the new arrival in town, or even to “spread the 
gospel ” to people who have lived all their lives in a town and have yet 
to find out where the Public Library is. Can it be that we are ashamed 
of our book stocks? Yet a smal! American town with an annual issue 
of 150,000 treats Welcome Wagon Hostesses as if they were a natural 
phenomenon of librarianship. 

There is certainly room for the missionary spirit in British libraries. 
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A trained librarian, armed with a suitable “ wagon,” a few thousand 
registration cards and advertising matter, could convert countless numbers 
of the heathen native population. 

The Welcome Wagon clearly points the difference between the 
American, or positive, and the English, or negative, approach. While 
the American goes out into the street and tells the public what the library 
can do for him, we sit like mome raths in our well-heated buildings and 
say to ourselves: “Well, I’ve done my job. It’s here if they want it.” 
To the select few who know where the library is and what it offers, this 
is satisfactory; I have no complaint (at the moment) about the service 
given to such readers. But it shocks me that the unknown requirements 
of so many unknown residents of our communities are so completely 
jgnored. Perhaps the operative word in Welcome Wagon is not, after 
all, ““ Wagon,” but “ WELCOME.” 

A little is being done to remedy this deficiency. Children’s Librarians 
especially are sowing the seed in fruitful soil, disseminating knowledge of 
what a library is and what it does; the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research issued posters advertising Public Libraries (though 
the only place I saw these displayed was in DS.LR. itself; I wonder how 
many libraries applied for them?); and more recently the A.A.L. has 
considered issuing a poster based on Mr. Harris’s cartoon in the 
November, 1954, issue of the Assistant Librarian. 

This cartoon hits the nail on the head perfectly, as manual workers 
are for the most part the very type of persons we fail to reach. In his 
letter in the Library Association Record of December, 1954, Dr. 
Urquhart suggests that mechanical and technological interests are less 
well served in Public Libraries than in the former Mechanics’ Institutes 
Libraries. He is right, and we must shoulder the blame. The men 
whose hunger for knowledge brought Mechanics’ libraries into being have 
not degenerated into morons; rather, there is no one sufficiently interested 
to tell them about libraries, to encourage them to join one and so create 
a demand. 

Advertisement of this kind seems to be one of the fundamental duties 
of librarians. Book Clubs and circulating libraries advertise their recrea- 
tional wares, but Public Libraries, with a wealth of useful books, seem 
content to leave large numbers of the public unaware of these services. 
To them, a librarian “ stamps books,” i.e. novels. Why not tell them the 
truth? 

Only when we are helping everyone who needs us can we say that 
we are doing our job; and to that end much remains to be done. The 
visitor in a strange town knows how difficult it is to find the library; the 
first half-dozen inhabitants have never heard of it, and when at last he 
reaches it he’s lucky if the building is clearly labelled as a library. Clearly 
advertisement even of this sort is infra dignitatem, while as for advertis- 
ing our resources and services in the local newspaper—quick, pass the 
smelling salts round the Conference Hall! 

It is time we gave up our dilettante attitude of half-hearted service 
and told more peop'e about our réle as a “ Teach-Yourself” type of 
establishment. The scope of our stock is tremendous—careers, hobbies, 
“ make-it-yourself ” ideas, different cookery methods, everything, the lot. 
We have so much that we can safely say that, whatever interests a person 
may have. sooner or later he will need a Public Library. Certainly no- 
one can afford to ignore our vast resources, yet we do nothing to bring 
those books to their attention. 

More positivism, more posters, more publicity and advertising, and. 
ah, yes, more Welcome Wagon Hostesses. 
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The Council has decided not to go 


on the lines of the block used in our 
November issue. The original block 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


, 4 THE CASE OF FRED BLOGGS, MECHANIC. 
eg 


le ahead with the production of a poster 


is, however, available for loan to any 
librarian who would like to have 
copies printed for his own use. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY. 


Members are reminded that the 
library at Chaucer House has now 
been transferred to attractive new 


| premises on the third floor, and will 


in future be open regularly till 8 p.m. 


Hon Tuesday and Thursday evenings 


THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT IN 


A number of ‘chief librarians hav- 
ing expressed interest in Miss Wilden- 
Hart’s article (February issue, pp. 
17-20), it has been decided to make 


7 off-prints available, at a small charge 


(except during the month of August). 
Hours of opening are as follows:— 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 9 
a.m.—6 p.m.; Tuesday and Thursday, 
9 am—8 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m- 
12 noon. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


to cover cost, to facilitate discussion 
at staff meetings or for distribution to 
future new entrants. Will any librar- 
ians wishing to have copies please 
communicate with the Hon. Editor. 


SCHOOLS AND CONFERENCES 
A.A.L. 6th ANNUAL WEEK-END CONFERENCE, APRIL 1-3. 


The subject of this year’s Confer- 
ence (at Birmingham) will be Selling 
the Library Service: Publicity and 
Public Relations. For full details, 
please refer to the leaflet which was 
distributed with the February issue of 
the Assistant Librarian. If you have 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY SUMMER 


For those who can manage a week 
in July, this year’s Scottish Library 
Association Summer School offers an 
attractive programme including ses- 
sions on Modern Poetry, Sir Walter 
Scott, The Place of the BNB in Cata- 


not already done so, send your appli- 
cation immediately, or in any case not 
later than March 10th, to the Confer- 
ence Secretary (Miss A. H. Higgs, 
A.L.A.), Reference Library, Birming- 
ham, 1. 


SCHOOL, JULY 2-9. 


loguing Practice, Public Speaking for 
Librarians, etc. Total cost for the 
week is £6 10s. Please address all 
enquiries to J. W. Cockburn, Esgq.. 
F.L.A., Central Public Library, 
George Street, Edinburgh, 1. 


GLD REVISION SCHOOL, MARCH 30—APRIL 3. 


The Greater London Division are 
holding a four-day residential revision 
school for students of Registration 
Group C (Organization and Adminis- 
tration) at Wansfell College, Theydon 
Bois, Essex, from Wednesday evening, 
30th March, until Sunday afternoon, 
3rd April. Applications should be 
made, with 10s. deposit, to P. D. 
Pocklington, Central Library, Duke 
Street, Chelmsford, Essex, not later 


than March 1{Sth. Fees for Essex 
students are 60s., and for those living 
outside Essex, 78s. Reduced fees 
are available to non-residents and to 
those aged 19 and under. (Under the 
Post Entry Training Scheme, local 
government students should be able 
to claim leave of absence with pay 
and the fees for the course from their 
authorities). 








COUNCIL NOTES 


JANUARY 20. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE an aerial view of the City of London without the dome 
of St. Paul’s? So unfamiliar did the platform appear at the Council's 
first meeting in its Diamond Jubilee year without the equally Striking 
dome of Mr. Tynemouth, whose long and valuable service as Honorary 
Secretary has been justly rewarded by elevation to the office of Vice. 
President. (He claims to know a bit about Presidents, but is more modest 
about Vice!). 

Fate must have conspired mightily to spoil such an attendance record, 
His incisive handling of Council business was replaced by the fumblings 
of a new Secretary, and not all the President’s skill and persistence 
could prevent the meeting ambling through to six o’clock, the lateness of 
the hour being signalled by a row of empty seats behind the London 
phalanx and understandab'e concern on the provincial faces remaining 
as trains left London’s several hideous stations without them. 

The Council opened with routine as January ones always do. Mrs. 
Martin, Messrs. Broome and Mann were duly appointed to yet another 
year’s hard work as Officers of the Council, and trio became quartet with 
the appointment of Mr. Surridge as Honorary Assistant Secretary. 

Miss Willson this year declined her annual honour as Chairman of 
Council and Mr. Tomlinson took over this comfortable seat. The Stand- 
ing Committees having been appointed, Council adjourned to allow them 
to meet. 

Their reports were the first item after lunch and provided the first 
battle of the year, with Press and Publications representatives, culture 
agleam in their eyes, fighting in vain against Mammon-inspired opposi- 
tion from Finance and General Purposes. 

The Annual Report was approved after leningrad had been awarded 
a capital L and Llanwit Fardre removed from the list of far-flung place 
names. Goaded by London’s effervescent W. G. Smith the Council 
decided upon some expansion of that section of the report dealing with 
last year’s lively A.G.M. and the consequent action, if that is the correct 
word. 

The report of a special Committee set up to consider the administra- 
tion and organisation of correspondence courses caused less debate than 
might have been expected in view of its revolutionary proposals. The 
repercussions of some of these will appear shortly in several areas of the 
professional press. 

The arrangement of the Presidential Induction was not expected to 
present difficulties, but with GLD playing “hard to get,” it was by no 
means a routine item. Council decided to revert to the practice, dropped 
last year, of combining this function with the A.G.M. London will act 
as hosts on May 4th. 

The progress of the Week-end Conference arrangements was reported 
and received general approval. An attempt is being made to secure 4 
big name to open the proceedings this year. At Southvort we are to be 
represented at the A.A.L. Session by our Honorary Editor, Mr. A. C. 
Jones, who has only to do as well from the platform as he regularly does 
in print to ensure one of the most successful meetings of the Conference. 

Before Council met the Officers had considered Divisions’ suggestions 
for celebrating our Diamond Jubi'ee. The most popular idea was that 
of a scholarship to a Library School, with Yorkshire doing things in a 
big way and suggesting two. But no real solution could be found of 
allocating such a considerable slice of Association funds to one individual. 
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Council decided that every effort should be made to arrange a broadcast 
by the President during the year, and a special issue of the Assistant was 
sanctioned to provide a permanent memory of the occasion. A later 
meeting of the committee set up to clarify the Association’s function and 
policy (for the benefit of Mr. Hutchings) ensured that this issue would 
be a heart-searching one. 

The business from Divisions suffered greatly from its low position on 
the agenda, with three of the four motions deferred to next time, and the 
other withdrawn by GLD in order to give our representatives a free hand 
in negotiating for a more satisfactory L.A. Record. 

One person at !east was glad to see the remnants of the Council rise 
and depart into the London night. 

E.M. 





A propos 
“SELLING THE 
LIBRARY SERVICE” 


CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 





MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


%& Special Music Enquiry Bureau 


— Posters (II" x 8") drawing 
attention, in sober language, to 
the availability of KEESING’S in 
Libraries 

may be obtained free of charge 
from 


KEESING’S - Keynsham - BRISTOL 











-™ Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd. 
(Directors J. E. Cook and P. E. Cook) 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


NON-FICTION AND 
REFERENCE BINDINGS 
ARE OUR SPECIALITY 


27, ELDON TERRACE 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: Reading 60688. 








BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Session 1955-1956 begins 
Monday, October 3rd, 1955. 


Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- 
vided for Internal Degrees in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science 
and for the Academic Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Psy- 
chology. Facilities are  pro- 
vided for part-time and full- 
time students reading for 
Higher Degrees in Arts and 
Science. 


Application for admission 
should be made before Ist June. 
Pamphlet and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. 














CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
OFFICER AND PUBLICATIONS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


The A.A.L. wish to appoint persons 
with previous experience in the library 
profession to conduct the organisation 
and administration of correspondence 
courses. Salary and duties will be 
decided according to number of hours 
offered by applicants. 


The location of the work is depen- 
dent on choice of vacant offices, and 
any interested persons who can pro- 
vide vacant office and storage accom- 
modation of about 300 sq, ft. in their 
immediate area will be given 
preference. 


Further details may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, E. E. 
Moon, F.L.A., Central Library, Duke’s 
Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


A.A.L. 
PUBLICATIONS 


A check-list of current and forth 
coming publications was published as 
page xvii of the Examination Supple- 
ment in the February issue. 


Please note that the price of The 
A.A.L. Guide to the Final Examina- 
tion, Parts 2 and 2b, should be given 
as 4s. 6d. (3s. 6d. to members) 


Publications are obtainable from 
The A.A.L. Hon. Publication Officer 
Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne 
:. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


Miss Wilden-Hart has ably outlined 
[February issue] a useful programme 
of staff training, but I feel she has not 
brought out the dangers of her separa- 
tion of juniors into “ counter-hands ” 
and “sub-professionals ”’. 

It. may be that assistants who per- 
form the so-called “non-professional” 
duties admirably may not all make 
suitable “professionals”, but a social 
distinction in status at junior level 
would certainly be more disruptive of 
cordial relationships between library 
staff than the present simple 
senior-junior distinction. Further, 
many girls of good type who perhaps 
never pass more than two parts of 
“ registration ” before marriage would 
be turned away from library work 
altogether, not wishing to become 
“* non-professionals”, nor to undertake 
a long course of study necessary as 
““sub-professionals”. Yet at present 
they give much better service to the 
public than could probably be 
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expected from the type who would be 
attracted to serve as “ counter hands”, 
In Germany, where closed access is 
almost universal, the distinction can 
be more readily made, especially since 
ledger catalogues are frequent, and 
the counter assistant is truly only a 
“fetch and carry” clerk. In British 
libraries, however, a greater degree of 
interest and efficiency in book-know- 
ledge is expected even from the junior 
assistant. 

Juniors should be encouraged to 
view the work of their library system 
as an entity, and valuable experience 
can be gained from the simplest pro- 
cesses. Some require more skill than 
is often realized, such as the accurate 
filing of catalogue cards; whilst hand- 
ling of books over the counter, or 
straightening of shelves, will greatly 
enhance the junior’s knowledge of the 
range and variety of published in- 
formation. How may a junior’s duties 
be made attractive to entrants of good 
personality and education? First, by 
refraining from any discrimination in 
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social status; secondly, by adopting 
Miss Wilden-Hart’s principles of train- 
ing; thirdly, by emphasizing practical 
library work in the entrance exami- 
nation, and awarding a_ substantial 
increment upon success. 

For aspirants to truly professional 
status, library school courses should 
be made possible by means of ade- 
quate grants to adult students (i.e. at 
age 22 or over); graduates should be 
encouraged; and facilities for inter- 
change of duties in various types of 
library at home and abroad should 
exist. especially desirable being the 
establishment of a superannuation 
sheme acceptable to all types of 
library. As Miss Wilden-Hart has 
said, these problems do require fur- 
ther investigation “by a professional 
body.” 

A. D. JongEs, 
Branch Librarian, 
Wealdstone, Middlesex C.L. 


BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE 


So many ex-students of the Lough- 
borough School of Librarianship met 
together at the A.A.L. Nottingham 
Conference last year that we felt that 
this Conference would provide an 
excellent annual occasion for such a 
reunion. Since this year’s Conference 
at Birmingham is again in a con- 
veniently central position, I hope that 
as many old-Loughburians as possible 
will attend. 

. Roy STOKEs, 
Head of Library School, 
Loughborough. 


MEETINGS 


Miss Binder [in the January issue] 
skates gracefully round my argument, 
and accuses me of saying that I pre- 
ferred juniors to gather rosebuds. As 
I did not say it, but merely that per- 
haps they preferred to, much of her 
letter .is not particularly relevant. 

For the sake of argument, however, 
I will accept all hers. I will even 
admit that week-end conferences are 
an important stimulant to profes- 
sional enthusiasm. although I know— 
she must know—plenty of keen, 
competent librarians 


qualified and 
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who never attend a conference of any 
sort, or even a Chaucer House meet- 
ing.* 

But I still ask why a staff guild 
should subsidize a teenager with no 
responsibilities, rather than a married 
man trying to keep a wife and child- 
ren and to pay off a mortgage. 

The great cause of social and 
economic equality, for which many 
men and women have lived and died, 
deserves better than to be dissipated 
in attempts to rob experience, length 
of service, and training of any rewards. 

Epwin CHAPMAN, 
Assistant, Battersea P.L. 


[*The Association’s “party line” is 
that a lot of them would perhaps be 
more competent librarians still if they 
did; they would also be helping in a 
small way to increase the competence 
of their colleagues who do go to 
meetings in the hope of benefiting 
from the discussions and the informal 
contacts. A reminder of an important 
forthcoming opportunity appears on 
page 41.—Hon. Ed.] 


The failure of most staff guilds and 
the apathy of many junior assistants, 
it seems to me, is due not so much to 
the juniors themselves, nor perhaps 
even to their seniors. The fault is in 
those at the top. The meetings they 
are “encouraged” to attend are often 
unbelievably dull and uninteresting, 
and rarely, if ever, is anything new 
said. Who can enthuse over issue 
methods, filing cabinets and the minor 
details of classification and cata- 
loguing? Of course, all these things 
are vitally necessary, but, as has so 
often been pointed out, they are the 
means, not the end. 

The librarian cannot hope to gain 
the respect, to say nothing of the 
salary, he desires unless he can show 
he is a man, or woman, of catholic 
taste and wide learning, something 
more in fact than just a date-stamp 
wielder. The Library Association is 
large enough and rich enough to be 
able to employ good lecturers and 
speakers on literary, historical, philo- 
sophical and other subjects. But 
perhaps it is not yet adult enough. 








THE 
THURLOE 


SERIES 

of special library 
ideal 
for travelling 


editions 





libraries 


Arts and Crafts 
Cycling Tourist Guides 
Electrical 
Engineering 
Gardening 

Pets and Livestock 
Modelling, etc. 
Modelling, Railways 
Photography 
Wireless and 
Television 

Juveniles and 


Elementary Readers 


Catalogues and Sample on 
request 


OPPENHEIM & Co. Ltd. 


Library and Wholesale 
Booksellers 
25, THURLOE STREET, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W.7. 


Telephone : 
Kensington 6807 & 9431 











It is time the people responsible 
for organising these meetings were 
shaken out of their unthinking slum- 
ber and realised that a table can 
appear perfectly sound even though 
the interior is completely eaten away 
by ants. Scratch a librarian and as 
often as not you will find . . . nothing, 


G. J. Bontort, 
Assistant, Hendon PL. 


CATALOGUING RULES 


Miss Morton’s letter in the January 
number, particularly her reference to 
“the many pettifogging rules in the 
A-A. Code”, irritated me a great deal 
as a teacher and writer on the subject, 
It was therefore with great interest that 
I read Mr. Reed’s reply. He has, of 
course, hit the nail right on the head 
when he puts the question “Is the 
solution as simple as [Miss Morton] 
naively supposes?” Of course it is 
not, by any means, 

So far I was pleased with Mr. Reed’s 
reply, but I must protest against his 
charge of apathy on the part of the 
Library Association, and against other 
misleading statements. If he refers to 
ALA Cataloguing Rules, 1949, he will 
find printed behind the title page the 
names of the members of the British 
committee who worked with their 
American colleagues on the Advisory 
Committee up to the beginning of the 
last war, and at the end of the pre- 
face this recognition of their services : 


“The British committee, whose 
cordial co-operation was interrupted 
in 1939 by the outbreak of war, has 
been kept informed of progress and 
general agreement is assured. The 
work on the preliminary edition 
profited throughout from sugges- 
tions that came through the Honor- 
ary Scretary, H. S. Acomb, librarian 
of Durham University, reporting on 
sections of the tentative rules as they 
passed through the hands of the 
British committee.” 


Mr. Reed will not need to be 
reminded that from late 1939 until 
well after the war, many of us, young 
and old alike, were engaged on tasks 
that gave us little time to think about 
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cataloguing codes. Since May, 1951, 
however, the Cataloguing Rules Sub- 
Committee has sat regularly once a 
month, and includes among its mem- 
bers some of the foremost cataloguing 
experts in the country. During these 
four years, substantial progress has 
been made; we have finished a close 
examination of the Rules for personal 
authorship and are now working on 
the thorny problems attaching to Cor- 
porate authorship, all of it in close 
co-operation with our American col- 
leagues. To write of “any pretence 
of Anglo-American co-operation on 
cataloguing rules” being “ shattered,” 
is therefore simply not true. 

Many memoranda on specific rules 
or groups of rules have been prepared 
in turn by most of the individual 
members of the Sub-Committee in 
order to clear the way for a provi- 
sional decision. I think it would be 
conceded that it would be inadvis- 
able to publish such provisional deci- 
sions until our American colleagues 
have had an opportunity of studying 
closely our final draft, to the com- 
pletion of which in the near future 
every member of the Sub-Committee 
is devoting much time and careful 
work. ‘ 

The reference to Cutter opens up 
another question altogether, though 
that, too, has not escaped the Sub- 
Committee’s notice. Whether in fact 
anybody can produce anything better 
than Cutter for the making of a dic- 
tionary catalogue is a very moot 
question; personally I doubt it. 

On cataloguing generally it must be 
remembered that many factors are 
now at work which may greatly in- 
fluence cataloguing methods and the 
making of catalogues, ranging from 
possible modifications in _ British 
Museum practice, the place of the 
BNB in our cataloguing, the develop- 
ment of mechanical methods of repro- 
duction of entries, the increasing 
amount of ephemeral literature. and 
so on, 

Meanwhile, it is rewarding to know 
that there is still a great interest in 
this subject, as reflected, for instance. 
in the recently published Cataloguing 
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A. M. HALDANE 


LTD. 


* 


WE SPECIALISE IN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


listed and annotated in our 
monthly Juvenile Guide 


* 
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* 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 


* 


PROMPT SERVICE 


especially in the London 
Area 


* 


5, DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 3650 











principles and practice: an inquiry, 

which I hope every student and prac- 

tising cataloguer will take an early 
opportunity of studying. 

Henry A. SHARP, 

Hon. Secretary, L.A. Cataloguing 

Rules Sub-Committee. 


With regard to the correspondence 
concerning the cataloguing rules, I 
would first like to express my appre- 
ciation for Mr. Reed’s commiseration 
and indignation; the sympathy and 
understanding of tutors makes the 
student’s burden much lighter. He 
did not, alas, explain why Miss Mor- 
ton’s suggestion was impracticable. A 
mere student, lacking practical experi- 
ence, could write a book on the inade- 
quacies and illogicality of the rules, 
and the lethargy of the body con- 
cerned with their revision. Miss 
Morton, however, offered a concrete 
suggestion, whether naive or other- 
wise. I can only hope Mr. Reed will 


excuse the naiveté of students who 
have not yet learnt the bitter facts of 
life. 

The indifferent attitude towards this 
subject displayed by English librarians 


is understandable. Once the hurdle 
of the examination has been sur- 
mounted the happy A.L.A, can 
quickly forget all those rules which 
he has striven to master parrot- 
fashion and apply a sensible, modified 
form in actual practice, 

I am wholeheartedly in agreement 
with Miss Morton’s suggestion that 
an independent body of younger 
practising librarians should be set up 
to formulate a new set of rules in a 
specified time. 

Diane A. WINTER, 
Assistant, Staffs Co.L. 


CLASSIFICATION 

I am sorry to have to comment on 
Mr. Taylor’s unhappy attempt to 
defend his review of An Introduction 
to Library Classification [January 
issue]. 

The answer to his preliminary piece 
of innuendo is of course that classifi- 
cation was the student’s particular 
bugbear long before 1950. He should 
look round for an older scapegoat 
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than BNB. 

Students of the recent history of 
classification can save themselves the 
effort of trying to track down “g 
completely individual scheme, based 
on the same schedules.” Such a 
scheme exists only in Mr. Taylor's 
imagination. Can it be that this is 
merely hyperbole, and that he really 
means to say that BNB uses 3 non- 
Dewey auxiliary signs? If not, will 
he say what he means? 

It is inaccurate to say that UDC is 
the accepted scheme for the arrange- 
ment of subject bibliographies. UDC 
is the accepted scheme for the sub- 
ject bibliography of documentation 
material (papers, reports, excerpts, 
periodical articles, etc.). Its sponsor- 
ing body dropped the term “ Biblio- 
graphie ” from its corporate name and 
substituted “ Documentation” many 
years ago. It has no special claim for 
use in a non-analytical subject biblio- 
graphy of books and monographs, 
apart from its possible utility as a 
vehicle for international _ biblio- 
graphical co-operation. 

Fuller use of the Ranganathan 
approach to practical classification 
would unburden the student of many 
worries. The truth is that there are 
quite extensive issues in practical 
classification which pre-Ranganathan 
classification theory does not touch. 
Classifiers are required to launch 
themselves across this gap between 
theory and practice on the precarious 
and unreliable wings of intuition—a 
faculty be it noted, that cannot be 
taught. Towards this gap there are 
two possible attitudes to be adopted. 
One can deny its existence and attempt 
to conceal it by a froth of mystique 
and question-begging latitude, or 
one can recognise it and accept the 
considerable assistance in crossing it 
that the Ranganathan approach 
affords. Mr. Taylor does no service 
to students in trying to scare them off 
the most coherent and constructive 
approach to practical classification yet 
offered to librarians. 


E, J. Coates, 
Chief Subject Cataloguer, 
British National Bibliography. 

















